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THOLOS AND ABATON AT EPIDAURUS 



The identification of a stoa at Epidaurus as the abaton 
(Cavvadias, To 'lepbv rov 'Ao-kXtjitiov, p. 124) has been re- 
jected for substantial reasons by Holwerda (^Ath. Mitt. 1902, 
p. 289), who believes that the building immediately to the 
southeast of the temple of Asclepius meets the requirements. 
The arguments, however, in favor of this building are not 
convincing, and one is therefore justified in again raising the 
question. Where was the abaton ? 

The Plutus of Aristophanes may prove to be of some help. 
For the scene within the abaton ^ of the Asclepieum at Athens, 
to have been effective before an Athenian audience, must, at 
least in some details, have had a basis in fact. Since the cult 
had recently come to Athens from Epidaurus,^ the practices in 
both abata must have been somewhat similar. What light, 
then, does the passage in the Plutus throw upon the character 
of the abaton ? 

The abaton of the Plutus, and therefore very probably in 
the Athenian Asclepieum, was a single room, in which the 
patients lay down side by side ; v. 742 ol Se iy/caraKeifievoi Trap' 
aina. The abaton of the Amphiareum at Oropus at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.C. seems to have been a single room. 
An inscription of that date (/. G-. VII, 285, 1. 48) provides that 
the male and female suppliants in the Kot/i77Tj;/otoi' shall sleep apart 
(%a)pt'?), the men on the east side of the altar and the women 
on the west : iv Se ra Koi,fji,T)TT)pi(p xaOevSeiv, %f<)/ol? fiev tow 

1 The word " abaton " is borrowed from the inscriptions recording cures at 
Epidaurus as a convenient designation of the room or building in which incuba- 
tion was practised, without meaning to imply that the name was in use anywhere 
else than at Epidaurus. 

^ Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Asklepios, p. 1664. 
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avBpa'i, %<»/ot? Se ra? yvvaiKa';, tov? fiev avhpa<s iv t^ irpb jjow 
Tov ^(Ofiov, Ta? Se ryvvaiKai; iv Ta> Trpo ecrfrepij'i .^ 

A possible, though not necessary, inference from the scene 
in the Plutus is that the patients slept grouped about a central 
point (v. 708 eaetro? S' iv kvkXco to, voaijuara | o-kott&v irept-igei}, 
around the altar, on which, before lying down, they placed 
offerings of cake (of. v. 660). 

The exact location of the Athenian abaton is a question. 
Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 124, thinks that the suppliants slept in the 
stoa. Holwerda, I.e. p. 291, thinks the building farther west, 
consisting of four rooms and porch, may have been the abaton, 
but Judeich (^Topographic von Athen, p. 287) concludes from the 
character of this structure ihat it may have been built in late Hel- 
lenistic times. The pit at the west end of the stoa antedates both 
buildings and was incorporated in the earlier stoa for some very 
good reason. The current explanation is that sacrifice was per- 
formed over the pit (Judeich, op. cit. p. 286). Koehler (Ath. 
Mitt. 1877, p. 255) thinks that four columns stood around it and 
that above there was an opening in the roof. The suggestion is 
now made (A. J. A. XV, 1911, p. 43 and pi. Ill) that the room 
of the pit is the abaton of the Athenian Asclepieum. 

At Epidaurus the abaton in the time of Pausanias was called 
Tholos.^ This assertion seems on first thought to contradict 
Pausanias, II, 27, 3 : tov vaov Be iari irepav evOa oi iKerai tov 
deov KaOevhovaiv. ocKrjfia Be 7re/3t<^epes \lBov XevKOv KoKovfievov 
0o'\o9 cpKoSofiTjTai TrXrjcriov, dea<i a^iov • . . . aT^jXac Be elinrjiceffav 
ivTCK TOV Trepi^oXov .... rawrat? iyyeypa/ifieva kuI avBpmv koI 
yvvaiK&v ia-Tiv ovofiaTa aKeffOevTcov inrb tov ' KatcXijiriov, . . . 
But the words ev6a oi iKerai tov Oeov KodevBovaiv, which have 
been construed as equivalent to KaOevBovcriv ava/ievovrei BtjXaxnv 
oveipaTo^ in the same writer's description of incubation at the 
Amphiareum, I, 34, 5, do not refer to the building in which 
incubation was practised. Suppliants did not sleep every night 
in the abaton during their stay at the sanctuary. The inscrip- 
tions recording cures regularly make it clear that one night only 

1 Cf. Frazer, Pans. II, 563, 4, iv rif iirl SefiA tov &Trur0oS6iM>v = " in the right- 
hand side of the opisthodomus. ' ' 

2 For the various theories as to the Tliolos, v. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. 
1901, p. 7 ; Thiersch, Zeit. f. Oesch. d. Archit. II, pp. 27-50 ; 67-95. 
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was spent there. Apellas tells in his inscription (J. Gi. IV, 955, 1, 
22) that he remained at Epidaurus nine days. The patients must 
have been iKerai for so long a time as they remained at the sanc- 
tuary. The man who suffered severely from an ulcer (Z Gr. 
IV, 951, 1. 113) was carried out (from the stoa ?) at noon by the 
attendants and, on falling asleep in a chair, was cured by a 
snake which came out of the abaton. This patient was cer- 
tainly an t/cerTj?, but was cured in the daytime outside the 
abaton. The more plausible supposition is that the stoa was 
the hotel for the patients, while other visitors stayed in the 
Karayar/iov^ and that the iKerat tov 0eov, who spent ordinary 
nights in the stoa, repaired to a separate building when they 
were ready to try the cure. This building was known by the 
name of Tholos in the second century A.D. It was the most 
important of the buildings at Epidaurus and was the only one 
built of marble. ('E<^. 'Apx- 1892, p. 9.) 

It is difficult to believe that a stoa, which was a lounging 
place, should have served also as an abaton.^ The very 
name d^arov suggests a building or an area closed to common 
use.2 In one of the cure inscriptions (J. Gr. IV, 952, 11. 112- 
113) the abaton is called aBvrov. Isyllus (J. Gr. IV, 950, 1. 
30) also uses the latter name. No one would consider dSvTov 
an appropriate name for a stoa or for any part of a stoa. 
It is to be observed that the stoa of an Asclepieura was 
called a-Tod. An inscription (^ Ad-qvaiov, VII, p. 207) reads, iiri- 
fieXecrdai Be avrov (tov iepfj) Kot ra? ffTota? ra? ei' tw 'Ao"«Xa- 
irieup OTTw? KaOapd y. This inscription is dated in the beginning 
of the Christian era. More than a century later Apellas used 
the word d/3arov, which to him did not mean arod because he 
refers to the latter building in the words TrepiTrdTco -x^prjaOai 
vTrepwo) (cf. Holwerda, I. c. 292). Excavation has shown that 
the stoa in the Asclepieum at Epidaurus, as at Athens, consisted 
in part of two stories. 

It is known that there was an altar in the abaton at the 

1 Cf. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 162 : "■ iv i} KariXvov ol t6 Upiv iiruTKeirTiii.evoi.''^ 
The Karayiiytov seems to have been outside the precinct ; the stoa for the sick 
was within. 

2Cf. Rogers, The Plutus of Aristophanes, p. xx. 

^ For a good illustration of the religious significance of the word, v . the 
remarks of Keramopoullos ('E.^. 'Apx- 1909, p. 112) on Pans. IX, 12, 3-4. 
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Amphiareum, and it is inferred from the passage in tlie Plwtus 
that there was one in the abaton at Athens. The next ques- 
tion is, Was there an altar in the Tholos at Epidaurus ? The 
name of the building in the inscription which records the cost 
of its construction is OvueXr} (I.O: IV, 1485, 11. 12.5, 162), and 
the unquestioned derivation of the word is from dveiu (Cavva- 
dias. To 'lepov, p. 69). The Tholos contained an altar, which 
gave the building its official name, and upon it sacrifices, prob- 
ably of cakes, were offered to Asclepius.^ There were, then, 
for the round building at Epidaurus three names, viz., OvfieXrj, 
a^arov, and OoXof. 

It has already been remarked that incubation took place in a 
single room in the Athenian abaton. The Tholos was a build- 
ing of a single room, and in the centre of the floor there was 
an opening into a shallow pit which may be compared with that 
in the Athenian abaton. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 63, formerly 
thought that the pit of the Tholos was not covered, but has 
recently (^Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1909, p. 540) stated that the floor 
was completely paved, the centre with a slab 1.20 m. in diame- 
ter. If this is true, the slab must have been movable, for 
otherwise there were no means of access to the curious circular 
passages beneath the floor. ^ These passages are wide enough, 
and the doors from one to another are high enough (1.62 m.), 
to permit a man to pass through, and on occasion in ancient 
times this must have happened. A floor completely paved 
without a movable slab would at once prevent any use of the 
passages. 

The conjecture of Koehler that there was an opening in the 
roof over the pit in the Athenian abaton must be noted in con- 
nection with a similar theory in the case of the Tholos. Cav- 

^ Cavvadias infers from tlie ornate character of the interior of the Tholos 
that the sacrifice was not of animals. 

2 " So macht er (Dui-m, Die Banlcunst der Cfriechen ^, II, 1, p. 116) sich die 
Aufgabe gar zu leicht wenn er die drei innersten Maiierringe im Fundament der 
Tholos von Epidauros lediglich fUr Substraktionen der Fussbodenplatten halt. 
Diese Auffassung erklart keineswegs die grosse Tiefe, bis za welcher das 
Mauerwerk der Ringe hinabgeht, die VerbiudungstUren zwischen den drei Um- 
gangen und die drei eingezogenen ScheidewSnde. AUes weist darauf liin dass 
unter dem Fussboden begehbare Raunie angeordnet viraren, ..." A. voK 
Gekkau, Zeit. f. Gesch. d. Archil. IV, 2, p. 37. 
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vadias, op. cit. p. 64, stated his opinion that there was an 
opening in the centre or several openings near the colonnade, 
but no longer believes in that theory (Il/aa/cTt/ca, 1907, p. 186). 
There is now, according to him, some evidence for windows 
which, with the door, would furnish the light formerly sup- 
posed to have been supplied through an opening in the roof. 
Furthermore, fragments of a finial have been found, which he 
restores at the very centre of the roof. The reconstruction 
(^Sitzb. Berl. Akad. I. c. Taf II, 2) shows that tiles and finial 
were the only parts of stone from the interior colonnade to the 
centre, the beams and supports being wood. Stais ('E(^. 'A/9%. 
1892, p. 92) had rejected the idea of a roof, even of wood, 
because a room in which sacrifices were offered ought to be 
open to the sky. He supported his theory by citing an in- 
scription found in the sanctuary, which mentions the roofing 
of the peristyle, but says nothing about the roofing of the rest. 
(Z. Q-. IV, 1485, 1. 60, areydcraio^ ra? Trepto-Tacreo)?.) As yet the 
evidence does not seem conclusive that the roof was completely 
closed, and Aeschines (/. Gr. IV, 951, 1. 91), whom archaeologists 
have made peep over and into two buildings, may have looked 
into the Tholos before he fell from the tree. 

There is beneath the floor of the Tholos a unique system of 
concentric walls and passages. Two features of the system 
need to be noted. First, it is confined to the space within the 
foundation for the Corinthian colonnade (v. the cross-section 
in Ant. Denk. II, 3). Second, the barriers in the circular pas- 
sages and the openings from one into another are so placed 
that it is necessary for one who starts at the centre to go the 
whole circle of each passage before entering the next. If the 
Tholos is the abaton, then the system beneath the floor may be 
explained as a means of preparing the suppliants for effective 
dreams. We have seen that at the Amphiareum the suppliants 
lay down on either side of the altar, which was probably in the 
centre of the chamber. I now suggest tentatively that three 
rows of suppliants were placed around the pit at the centre of 
the floor of the Tholos, and within the raised stylobate of the 
Corinthian colonnade, and that the heads of the patients in 
each row lay on the floor above the circular passages. The 
diameter of the circle within the Corinthian colonnade was 
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8.96 m. If we deduct from the radius of this circle the radius 
of the circular opening at the centre, we have left 3.88 m. as 
the distance from the outer to the inner limit of the space 
within which three rows of individuals slept. As 1.30 m. is 
insufficient for a row, the suppliants of one row must have lain 
in part between those of the next. 

One may conjecture that a priest descended at the centre, 
perhaps beneath the altar, passed into the first and smaller cir- 
cular way, and there began utterances of a kind to prepare the 
suppliants for effective dreams. As he moved forward, these 
utterances would seem perhaps specially intended for those who 
lay directly above. When the priest had thus passed beneath 
all the patients of the innermost row, he entered the next pas- 
sage, where he must pass beneath the second row of suppliants 
before he came to the third and last circular passage. When 
he reached the barrier in this passage, the priest knew that he 
had passed beneath all the suppliants and could then retrace 
his steps, either with utterances of a different sort or in silence. 
The barriers and doors together served as guides for the grop- 
ing priest. Both were placed so as to save him from confusion 
in the dark. He had simply to progress slowly until he came 
to an opening or a barrier. When he had finished, the god or 
his representative probably appeared among the expectant sup- 
pliants. 

The inscription of Apellas may refer to the subterranean 
utterances (7. G. IV, 955, 1. 17) : w/mtjv . . . i^ievai kuto. ra? 
aKoa<; ew rov a^drov, " I fancied that I went out from the 
abaton during the hearing" (of the utterances?).^ 

Turning again to the words of Pausanias, II, 27. 3, we see 
that the description of the Tholos follows immediately the 
mention of the place where the suppliants sleep and is fol- 
lowed immediately by the mention of the stelae recording 
cures. If the Tholos is the abaton, then the passage in Pau- 
sanias presents an easy sequence of ideas which may account 
for the strange omission of the traveller to state the purpose 
of that remarkable building. First Pausanias was shown the 
stoa, where the suppliants regularly slept by night and spent 
in part their time by day, and then the Tholos, where they 
1 Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge,^ 804, n. 7; Van Herwerden, Lexicon, s.v. aKoai. 
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dreamed, conversed with the god, and were cured, and finally 
the record of the results in the form of the several stelae still 
standing in the sanctuary. 

Geokge W. Elderkin. 

Princeton University 



